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A coaaunity-based education prograa enables rural 
ccaaunities to aeet needs and solve probleas by utilizing the total 
coaaunity environaent and its huaan resources. Ccaponents of this 
prograa are: (1) expanded use of school facilities; (2) lifelong 
learning and enrichaect prograas: (3) interagency coordination, 
cooperation, and collaboration: (U) citizen involveaent and 
participation; (5) utilization of coaaunity in R-12 progra&s; and (6) 
coaaunity organization and developaent. Hany coaauni^ies begin a 
coaaunity -based education prograa by using school buildings as 
coaaunity-centered schools for educational, social, and coaaunity 
events. The school^ coaaunity groups, and individuals share 
responsibility for developaent of lifelong learning and enrichaeat 
prograas4 Coordinated activities of service and governaental agencies 
and social, youth, and civic groups can produce a total prograa to 
aeet coaaunity needs. Citizens participate through a coaaunity 
council vhich takes an active role in developing and iapleaenting all 
aspects of the coaaunity-based education prograa. Through integration 
cf solutions to hoae, school, and coaaunity needs, the projiraa 
strengthens and reinforces learning experiences and provides a aeans 
of reinforcing values, beliefs, and attitudes. Finally, coaaunity 
aeabers can exert their collective pouer to bring about needed 
changes. A general coaparison of school-based and coaaunity-based 
educational philosophies is included. (CH) 
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Introduction 

Donald W. Parker , 
Director 
Eastern KTTR Center 

This is the last of a series of four papers on ccmrmnity based education 
that have been produced collaboratively by the regional Ftecruitirient and Com- 
.Tuonity Technical Resource Centers. Itiese papers have been developed by the 
Centers to assist projects in developing and strengthen! community based 
education in the Tteacher Corps program. 

Tne focus of this paper is the implementation of a carununity education 
based irxxiel in rural settings. It is important to renember that in many cases 
a different set of resources exists in rural areas as opposed tc urban and sur- 
burban areas. Ln this paper. Young compares a more traditional school based 
education to' conmunity based education, then provides a rationale for the 
latter. Young then goes into a nore detailed description of the developmental 
sequence which usually characterizes the implementation of canmunity based 

eciucation in a rural setting. Charts are provided winch give examples of 

> 

programs, services, and activities that have been observed in rural caninunity 
based education models. 

Each of the four lepers in this series of papers on corununity based 
education emphasizes that comunity based education can be achieved. All 
of the authors stress that collaboration is a key ingredient required fer ttie 
implementation of successful ccnnanity based education programs. Within the 
Teacher Corps program, and its emphasis on collaboration, projects have 
available to tlien a vast array of community resource which they c;;^n tap to 
help make ccmminity based education a reality. 
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CCMMLJ^J^Y - BA^ EDUCATION: AN EMERGING 
MODEL IN RURAL AMERICA 

Ken M. Youncj, Ed. D. 
West Vinjinia College of Gtadiiate Studies 
Institute, West Virginia 

Two Philosophies of Education 

The original intent of Anerican education was to fit people for citizen- 
ship — that is, participation in the society of the day, Ihroughout the years, 
the usefulness and legitimacy, of public supported schools have been jixiged 
accordiry to these schools' effectiveness in supplying the kinds of people 
required by the society* 

Does traditional school-baf^ed education fit people for citizenship? Is 
this philosophy of schooling still viable for the society in v^tiich we live? 
I'lany educators and local citizens think not. These skeptics are proposing a 
new philosophy of education called "carmunity education" or "community-based 
education," a concept v^ich is currently being discussed in the educational 
Literature and at various workshops and conferences. It is also emerging in 
several canmunities throughout the country. 

Since cammunity-based education is a new philosophy of education, many 
people have difficulty understanding what it would look like v^en implemented 
in a given camunity. How is it different from traditional school-based educa- 
tion, and why is it more effective in assisting people to better participate 
in the society of the day? 

TTie first section of this paper is an attempt to answer those questions 
by conparintj the different philosophies of school-based and comnunity-based 
educati<xi. The second section describes what this energing model would loc^ 
like if utpler«inted in a rural community. A rural setting was selected because 
most of the literature to date has focused on urban and suburban comiitinities. 



Using the pcenise^that caruTiinity-based education, with philosophy defineci 

as a basic purpose with an underlying set o£ values and beliefs, how does con^- 

n:unity-based education differ in ptorpose, value^i, and belief fran traJitional 

school-based education? To ciddress such a question requires at leas a cursive 

exanination of the history of Ajierican education. The followii>j paraiigm will 

be used as a guide to analyze and compare the two philosophies: 

Who shall learn what, why, how, when, where, under 
what governance? 

'^ho Shall Learn? 

Based on ti^e values and beliefs of citizens in this new country, tlie 
earliest schools were started to provide instruction for children arxl. 
vx^uth. Etoti) parents and political leaders in this new denocracy felt 
that the education of all children and youth fron ages six throujh 
about fourteen was uiportant to the society of tiiat period of Lijne. 
'P^e social forays of religion, politics, econoiiy, and fandly livelihood 
had great iinpact on the early belief that only children needed formal 
e<]ucation. 

Later, this education wqs extended to include all youth up to ages 
sixteen to eighteen and was lowereti in sane states to include young children 
in kirxienjarten. The philosophy of education during tius period of history 
reflecteci the belief that only a snail percentage of the population of 
young men needed to go to college to prepare for certain professions* 
Ail of youth, especially young wanen, did not need education beyond high 
school* Crily recently has society accepted widespread fotmal education 
for adults, a value shift forced by the need to reduce illiteracy ainong 
our citizenry and to provide vocational training for our technological 
society. 

J 
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I^einnants of early belief that limited edLicational op^rtLjnities 
exclusively to the younj are still found in the present school-based 
education philosophy. Is this approach viable today when only 33 percent 
of the adults in this country have children of school age? Moreover, this 
l^hilosophy of education attempts to limit and control the very society it 
serv'es by restriciixj the natural learning process to a certain period of 
an individual's life, when in reality learnuig is a continuous, lifelong 
process for everyone. Vie energing iiodel of conmunity-based education, 
on the other hand, is founded on the belief chat everyone in our society, 
rejardless of age, sex, ethnic origin, or geograpliic location, sbouJd be 
engageci in educational experiences to knprove tl-^eir participation m the 
life of their ccnmunity. 

What Shall Be .Learned? 

In reviewing the school-based philosophy of education fran a histori.- 
cai perspective, we can see that the first schools focused on the three 
R's, redding, writirq, and aritliDetic* Then, over tl>e years, in a total 
doditive procedure never ranoving anything, literature, history, geography, 
health, science, music, art, physical education, foreign language, voca- 
tional and career education, and driver's education were added to the 
curriculLBn. Ffemenber that this curriculuii is primarily for the children 
arKi youti^. and is provided to prepare then for college anc^^or adult life 
m d future society. Additionally, the sibjects and a>irses are taught 
and learned m the confines of the classrooii and school building, apart 
fDon the ccmmunity in which the school exists. Most schools functioning 
unrJer this philosophy have ceased to encouraje the involvanent of parents 
and coTununity manbers in the eiiucative process of children and youth. 
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vve have ciii h-jc becaive coosuiiers of education, ratiier than partJ^^rs work- 
iny collaboratively with 'educators for our children and i^-outh. 

Could tins arrai-yeinent oe a factor in our children not oute.ininj the 
necessary skills, even in the basic three R's? And, what are the secondary 
schjols doing to help youny people feel that they are iir.portant and 
contrii:uting maiibers of society? Is the connenceient speech at graduation 
adequate to prepare our youth for tiieir transitiv^n into adulthood, or 
^could a team of corriunity n^eiibers and educators develop a aore effective- 
prajram of transition? Schools alone cannot educate our children and 
youth-tiiey rxist oDllaaorate with fanily, neighborhood, and the workplace. 

Wliat shall be learned under tlie comntinity-based philosophy of educa- 
tion? Since education is for everyone, the answer should be that people 
sr.dll learn anything needed to fit them for citizenship in their society. 
The curriculira in this einenjing model of e<Jucation is limitless; tlie 
curricuiun, however, must be more relevant to the needs of individuals 
and society if it is to assist people of all acjes to better participate 
in tJieir present social settings. Purtl'ier, caTLam icy-based education 
ot^erates on the belief that .the community has more influence on che 
educatKDn of people than does the school; therefore, the canianity must 
beoone an equal partner with the school so that a cooperative educational 
program can be developed. 

Instruction in the basic skills of readii>j, writing and simple 
arithmetic, as well skills in speaking, listening, locating information 
sources, working m groups and planning should be available to children, 
7:)uth, adults — includirxj senior citizens. These skills are necessary for 
anyone to [^participate in the society of today; therefore, evpry person — 
whatever their aje, sex, ethmic origin or geographic location — shouj^ be 
invited and encouraged to gain these ska Lis. • 



Ihere is also a similar list of kne^ledge areas tliat everyone needs 
If they are to be effective nieubers of their cxmunities. Beyond the 
basic s)tilis*-and knowled^je aceaSj^ are the valors, beliefs ard interest 
areas detemined by each individual's culture and the current social 
lorces. Ihe schools in ^ach cattruiity should* pro^^ide leadership for 
collaboration airong all segments of the comuraty to ensure that ev^ry 
individual l^as access to this basic education. Additional Knowledgei 
skills, and interest areas of learu^Lj should be determined, organized 
and operated according to the desires of die local connunity, 

V*iY EDUCATION? 

To speak of t:)e why of education is to refer to the values, goals and 
ob]ectr.fles of the society. If ecJucation is to be hurane, the first thing we 
must acknowledge alxxst the why of education is tiye answers, given by students 
of all ages, to the v]ue3ti6n, "Viiy are you studying what you are studying?" 
With the school-basod pt-iilosophy of eduCdtion, [jeople usually say they study 
to please the teacher, to get to the next level or grade in school, to please 
tl\^ir parents, or to jet a high grade, Uhder tlye enierging. nodel of cormxinity- 
based erJucation, peoi:J.e say they study because it is interesting, because they 
can learn to be a better person, so they can know sa^rietJung they didn't know 
oefore, or so they can learn a skill to accomplish sanething of value. Under 
thii3 emerging iTode I, organization and tradition are not allowed to prevent 
people from studying subjects that help then to better underscand thei^selves 
and Uieir vorld and better participate in tlieir faKiilies and coruuinities. 
CiviL literacy, the ability of people of all ages to solve personal and 
coriminity frobleins, is not only hunane but necessary for tiie survival of the 
Aiiierican society* 
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How, .\hen, and V^ere Shall Ekiucation Take Place? 

Historically, under the scixwl-based philosophy, edjcation has been 
performed by college- trained, professionally cer titled teac^rs. Stixicnts 
jained inior.ration, skills, and attitudes throi^jh irieoorization, drill, 
i a ^iot of listening wfiile seateo in classroans of school buildi^js tor 
t,^lye to sixteen ^^ars. • ' . 

The values and beliefs of tius sciiool-based .xxiel of educatiori are 
V / evident when the how, when, and wtiere .juestions are observed in the 
schooling process. For example, teaching receives irore attention than 
lej^rni:>j, what is tai>jht is irore mportant than how it is learned, or 
even w^.at atility it has if it is learned. Teaching is viewed as givir>j 
arkd active; wt^iereas, learrinj -^)en as receiving and passive. Educators. 
3*iefn zo i>3lieve tJiat all st ients and subjects retjuire the same aiount of 
tLiie tor leamiixj ani that students can daily digest all the various 
subjects, skills, facts, and attitudes, and instantly intecjrate them into 
a.neaninjfui wtoie that is ready for application if neaied. Educators 
and tlie public also so'^ri to l^elieve tliat learnirg can best be achieved in 
, scfx>3l buildirtjs with textbooks, with one teacher per twenty to tliirty 
students, >ci!^iLi witii a minLnum arrount of talking, movenent and interaction. 

The eii^rjing CLirmunity-based education model is based on the belief 
that learning is natural and more , meaningful v*ien students actively 
[participate iii the process? that knowledge, skills, and attitudes are 
best learned by peopl^ when they have relevance and personal meaning to 
an inJividual's own daily life; that teachers are facilitators of learning, 
not controllers; that instruction can be performeo by peers vA\o have the 
kiiowledge, skills or attitudes to be learned, rejardless of their degrees 
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and certification; that learning can take place in any envirori^ent at 
any tine of the day or ni^jht; and that the proctsr of education-learning 
how to learn, finding out one's best learning style, learning how to 
process infonnation, learning lx>w to interact with people, ancj leamimj 
lK)w to solve problems- is iiore iinportant than the content. Thfise beliefs 
and -values ensure that comunity-based education will fit people for 
participation in their family, neighbortxxxi, caniriunity, and the larger 
society. 

In ccmniunity-based education, there are | both formal and infomal 
leaminj progratiis that are designed fc>:- desired outcaiies. Participation 
.and involvenent of children, youth, adults and senior citizens in formal 
leamii>j prajrains and activities a^ well as in infon^al home, neighborhood 
and ccmmunity activities and pro3ects is tlie rule rather than the exception 
in comunity—based education. Throixjh the structure of the coniaunity 
council, all members of the comnunity can become involved in education in 
a dynaiiiic yet organized liianner. Everyone becanes both a teacher and a 
learner, because everyone has some idea> skill, or attitude to share with 
others. Since beaming takes place in the home, neighborhood, ccmmunity, 
workplace and in the school, there are no times of tiie day or night 
off-limits to learning. Schec^ules for forinal learning progranrs and 
activities are uc' mined by the ccmiTijnity. 

Under Vvhat Governance Shall Education Be? 

Ihe school-based rrodel of education was create<i by local citizens 
arti, as history tells us, tiie first schcwls v^re governed or controlled 
tx^taily by representatives of a local ccmiTiunity. They were called trustees 
since the people of the CQtiriunity trusted than to govern the schools. 



As schools increased in number and size, local comjiiunities looked to 
their county and state yovermients for financial assistance. With the 
tjranting of tonds came controls in the fo™ of required curriculuu, school 
uistrict boundaries, certification of teachers, nunber o£ school hours 
•,:>er day, nuuber of school days per year, school building regulations, 
attendance laws, and on and on. State yovernrients did t^ovide, however 
for school districts to elect . or appoiiit local representatives called 
school board meiibers to oversee school operations^ 

As school districts increased in size, and education increased in 
complexity, school boards employed superintendents and buildiny principals 
to enforce the laws and^ regulations. Due to the increased size and com- 
plexity of schooling, local board members becane less and less representa- 
tive of their constituents and hdd less control of the operation of tlieir 
sclxx)ls. Ihis loss of control by the local citizen to the state and to 
professional educators becane entrenchetl when the federal gcvernirient 
bejan supplying funils to states and local school districts with guidelines 
for programs and services that gcvemDent leaders felt were important. 
Ihus, local citizens and communities have becane so dependent upon pro- 
fessional educators and ti^e state and federal gcveranents that there is 
very little. local governance of education- 

The er.ienjing - community-based model of education operates on the 
deiocratic belie^f that education in a local ccnvnunity should be of the 
people, by the pecple, and for the people. This ii^ans local control or 
goveriWKre of education. This also ineans irore local independence and 
less dependence upon professional educators as well as state and federal 
fjixJing, unioss those guidelines attached to the funds are in concert 
//iti I'ocai values and beliefs. Is this possible? The emenjing model of 



cormnity-based education has both a structure and a process thnxigh 
which local citizens can regain control, not only o£ edication but also 
of the ottier social institutions o£ the socx^^ty* The structure and the 
process of tliis emeajing inodel is not explosive or revolutionary but is 
organized and deliberate in nature* It has been called participatory 
daiocracy by saiie of its advocates and is based on the very same principles 
upon which ttiis great nation was founded. 

CoTTiunitybased education is governed and controlled by a ccmmunity 
council. Thus, the principle of representation is the critical factor 
tor every canmunity. Also, there is no nagic formula for detennining the 
size of tte ccnmjnity council. Experience to date, however, indicates 
that acre efforts have failed because the council was too arall rather 
tlian too large. 

Since the sohcx>l is to play a leadership role in ccmiiiunity-based 
education, nvany cornmunities use the school attendance area to define 
community boundaries and tl>en elect or select a representative council 
Cor that area. In areas where schools have been consolidated, each 
CfXbTTunity will establish a local council and some of these members will 
serve on a camunity-wide council. Whatever the organizational pat- 
tern-grass-roots involvesT^nt or informal communications — representation 
of ail cjnmLnity members must be paramount. Since this fom of partici- 
I>ation will be a new experience for many council maabers, formal and 
mfonoal training must be conducted continuously. Some of the nore basic 
tr-iining areas are planning , needs assesanent, resource identification 
cincJ c^evelopnent, politics, and budget analysis. This whole process of 
ojmmunity governance and problem-solving via a community council is an 
excellent vehicle for o^aining civiL literacy. 



The caninunity-based education iixDcfel will not be easy to iinplaaont. 
Ifxlepenaence and csDntrol never carte easy. Meariy all the social forces 
in our society are workiri^j ayainst this enienjinj philosophy of c^iucation. 
These forces would have individuals became irore and nvoro depemJent arvl 
less and less in control of ti:ieir way of lite. 

THL E^ERiING RURAL MDDEL 

The canmunity-babeii education philosophy assunes thiat people can help 
thiffivselves and their carniunities by utiiiziaL3 the total community environment 
ani Its huran resources to ineet needs and solve problems. Since each caninunity 
IS different, ccrmiuruty-based ecJucation will not be the sane in every ccmnunity. 
Certain characteristics or components, however, can be found in aliiiost any 
c:ra,iunity-based education program. Ljet us lo:k now at a model of canmunity- 
based education as it miijht be developed in a rural setting. 

For the purposes of this discussion, a rural comniunity has a center, is a 
town of ,J,000 or less population, and is surrounded by a trade area that may 
oe several hurdred stjuare .Tiiles in size. The trade area is characterized by a 
scattered pojxjlation residiaj on snail and large farms, ranches and hcnesteads. 
Sane rural cainunities rr^y have sii^ler centers or villages of twenty-five to 
fifty families clustered around minor iirlustry or agricultural busii")ess. 

The development of canmunity-based eciucation in a rural area, or urbaiV 
suburban area, is an evolutionary process. In other words, the program does 
not spring forth full blown but develops in stages. The following diagram 
suggests a sequence of development found in .nany ccmmunities by treating the 
coRtonents as building blocks, movimj up the "stairs" from the most obvious, 
iTost easily attained to the more canplex components. 
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CGMPONENTS OF CCMMUNriY-BASED EDUCATION 



I CoTumnity Organization 
Step 6 I and Development 



I utilizing Oynnuiity 
Step 5 I in K-12 Programs 



I Citizens Involvement 
Step 4 I and Participation 



I Interagency Coordination, 

Step 3 ! Cooperation, Collaboration 



Lifelong Learning and Elirichment Proyrdiis 



Step 2 



I Expanded USe of School Facilities 

Step 1 I Connunity Schools = Camunity Centers 



All of these components are mportant for ijnproving the quality of life 
in a ccnrnmity. They are all necessc^ry if we are to i^ovide an education that 
helps people to participate in the society of the day. It is not recamnended, 
however, that a connunity initiate action in ali the areas at once. Ccmmunity- 
based education is ^a growing and leamiraj i^ocess, thus each coanunity must 
identify Uje component that is of greatest concetri and that has the most iX)ten- 
tial tor success in that ccnnunity. Hie components are highly interrelated, 
aixi full implementation of any one component will require consideration of all 
thie canponents. For example, it is not possible to change local schools into 
aximunity centers without citizen involvement and particir»tion. ^br is it 
possible to utilize the ccnnunity to the utjnost without interagency coordina- 
tion, couperation and collaboration. Each community should start by focusing 
on one or two of these components, get organized and go to vork! 



Expanded Use of School Facilities 



Every caffuuunity has provided at taxpayer's expense ^ school facility 



that is not in use ap^coxLiately 50 percent of the tiine. Ttraditionally , 
schools have served only tiye children in kindergarten tliroojh twelftli 
^jrade tor aptroxiiiately nine ironths of the year, ^ive days a week, six to 
seven hours a day. The cost of supporting our school systems lias nearly 
tripled during the past decade, our personal property taxes continue to 
ris^i, and t}\e senior citizenry is yrowiaj ~ eleven >^ars fran now there 
will be .nore people over age fifty-five than school age children. Mean- 
while, there is an eve r-noun ting need for continued education aiong irost 
adaLts in society who have no place to ;neet. Can A*iBrican society afford 
this extravagance and disuse of schools? 

Many canmunities begin a connunitybased education program by open- 
intj school buildirvjs on a planried, organized basis so that tlye facilities 
becoiie comLnity-centered schools where people of all ages can gather for 
learning, socialization, canmunity events, working on carununity problens 
or whatever the camunity desires at tLies convenient for users. Since 
the loccd. school board is legally responsible for the school property and 
buildings, the ccrmunity council jnust work with the superintendent and 



building principals to ensure pr care and supervision when the schools 
are used after regular school hours. 

Ihe benefits of the expanded use of school facilities in a rural 
area are obvious, for most rural connunities are characterized by a lack 
of public buildings for caanuiity use. Utilizirxj the school as a caiuTuiity 
center avoids the expense of additional buildings and provides a better 
return on ^Toney already expended. The issue of expanding Lhe use of 
schools, and deciding what frograme and activities will be conducted, 
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wit±iin tl^an nay be ]ast the catalyst needed to pcanote citizen involvenent 
ana participation. 

Life 1003 Learning and Ehrichmen*: Proyroins 

As our society has increased in canplexity, the need for cjontinuirxj 
edicational opportini ties has becane obvious, Cjonmunities involved in 
cannunity-based education have addressed this need by designing pcogranis, 
activities, and services in early childhood edocation, youth enrichment, 
adult education, leisure and recreation, senior citizen activities and 
inany otlier areas, ^^ecific exaniples of programs, services^ and activities 
are listed on the chart on the following page- 

Since many rural caiununities do not have specialized agencies and 
organizations to provide cultural, recreational, or educational pcojrams, 
commun ity-basod education can be e^cially valuable in pcovidirq a means 
whereby the ccmmunity itself can acJdress these needs* The responsibility 
for ti>e developnent of lifelong learning and enrichment pcogranis is shared 
by the school, groups within the community, and individuals, all of whom 
kiiow the r^eds of the canmun.ity and the resources available to meet those 
needs. 
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EXAMPLES Of- PROGRAMS, SERVICES, AND ACTIVITIES OBSOTD IN HUKAL CCMMUNITY-BASED EDUCATION 





HealtlVSafeDy' 


Social 


Cultural 


tion 


iiominizations 


games 






blcxxf pressure 


dances 


f ilins 




snokiiKj clinics 


sup[:)ers 






cm 


picnics 


lectures 




nutrition 


iTDvies 


pi ayb 




proyrams 




ions 


first aid 


parties 


field trips 


tion 


paranedics 


singirtjs 


ch i 1 Hrpn ' q fhn;a f-^r 




anmal safety 


festivals 


puppetry 




boat safety 


ciuiltinLi hpp«; 




:tion 


'^jun safety 


carnivals 


coToiTiLnity chorus 




rjov*t)untintj 


clubs 


ccnnunity theater 




safety 






pesticides 


senior citizens' 


inuseunn tours 






meetings 




^pnent 


piiysical fitness 


fanily 


colttural exchancje 






recreation 






ni^jhts 






dnjfj/alcohol 


tol iday 


literary discussions 




abuse 


prograiTs 


It 


bike repair 


parades 


multi-cultural events 


iities 


fire prevention 


book fairs 


historical restoration 



Recreation skill 



Academic 



teani sports 

swmiiirig 

boating 

fishir^ 

playgrounds 

Karate 
ar cilery 
tennis 

arts/crafts 
gymnastics 

yoga 

weight 
lifting 
joggirij 



golf 

skating 

bowling 



bookkeepinfj languages 

tyinng matheratics 

shorthand econanics 

sewing speed reading 

tailoring astrorxmy 



cooking 

quilting 

canning 

autaiDtive 
wldirg 



carpentry 
masonry 
gardening tutoring 



business/finance 
creative writing 
adult basic 
education 
Bible study 
driver's 
education 
career 
explcration 
how to study 



bee-keeping sign language 

holiday preparing for 
deoorat ions college 
guitar A>an]o 
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Intecdjency Coordination, Cooperation, Goliaborcition 

Conservation of ene^jy and resources, repcoyraruaintj of excess schcx)i 
siuce, coordination ana co-proyrckTuairnj of hiinan service agencies, ef- 
ficiency, and eoonany are aionj the reasons that interajency efforts are 
be<:cninj operational in local caiunonities throughout this country and 
abroad. Citizens, professionals, agency executives, and electee! officials 
are recognizinj that coordination, cooperation, and collaboration mast 
td/ie place if effective service levels are to be provided within reason- 
able costs. 

Most ixiTununities have multiple service agencies tliat provide six^cif ic, 
specialized sen/ices. In sa\e cases a<jencies' services overlap; in otl)er 
Cases needs exist for which no agency has a responsibility. Goiniiunity- 
L>ased edacat\on attempts to develop a systeu th*at coordinates the activi- 
ties of s*irvice arvi governiieiital 'Agencies, social ciui>s, youth groups anci 
CIVIC onjanizations in a .anner that produces a total i^ro^rdn designed to 
a'leet ti:ie neeiis oi £Virticular oGruiunity. 

Citizjens in rural areas frecjuently find that the services they need 
are located close to cities anu that they Jiust travel sociie cJistance to 
receive the service or do witixxit it. Corrvr^un icy-based ec^ucation pro'yides 
an onjanizational ineans for delivering tne service at tl>e local level, for 
increasinj awareness of what is available, and for developii>j resources 
that have not been available. 

vExamples of agencie organizations and institutions that nr\ay co- 
ojjerate in a rural caiiriunity-based e<i«x:ation program are listed in the 
following c^hart. 



J J The imioos rambemi page hi 

the oripnal iocxnent blank 



OOVEBNMQ/EAL 



SOCIAL-SEFVICE EDUCATIONAL 



BUSINESS/ 
INDUSTRY 



Law Enforcement 


Women's Clubs 


Public Schools 


Banks 


Natural Resources 


Heart Association 


Private Schools 


Co-Ops 


Parks & Recreation 


Med Cross 


□lurches 


Telephone Co. 


Military 


Cancer Society 


County Extension 


Oil Company 


City Council 


Civic Clibs 


4-H 


Manuf actur ing 


County Canuission 


Lung Association 


FFVFHA 


Mining 


Libraries 


Senior Citizens 


Scout iaj 


Agricultural 








Association 


ftjyion Service 


Uhited Way 


Technical 


Newspapers 


Agencies 


Agencies 


Schools 




Manpower Agencies 


VFW 


Colleges 


Radio/TV 


Health Departanent 


Odd Fellows 


Arts & Humanities 


Merchant's 








Association 


Elrplcynient Security 


Shriners 


P*T*A* 


Chamber of 








Commerce 


Oc^unty Planning 


Elks Club 


Professional 


Ttavei 


Ccnnission 




Associations 


P^encies 


Caimission on Ajing 


Lions CI lb 


Foundations 


Utility 




Moose 


Teacher Corps 


Companies 




Jaycees 


Job Corps 


LuTTber/F^per 




League of Wbmen ' 




Companies 



\toters 



Citizen Involvement and Part icipaticxi 

Conmunity-based education operates on the principle that those af- 
fectf-d by any decision or program should have input into the planning 
and decision naking process. All of us more readily accept and beooroe 
involved in those projects and progrants that we help to design. 

Citizen participation in decision making anc^ problem solving is 
generally secured throuyh a coranunity co^^il that takes an active role 
in developirq and iirqplenienting all adjects of the" coiununity-based program. 
The coimunity council provides tlie leadership to ensure two-way comiunica- 
tion beti-een the citizerc of the local canmii^ity and the representative 
council. The council actively involves the local citizens in determining 
what programs, activities, and services will be given first priority, and 
then organizes various individuals into task farces and groups to put these 



flans into action. Everyone has frXine talents and all o£ these talents 
are ase<j. 

Each successful effort helps to build pride and a sense of coruiujnity. 
At first, nK)st people will only attend functions, some will actively 
participate, and a few will get involved enough to share their enerx^y and 
talents. Ihis is a yraduaT t^ocess, as many people will have to learn 
that it IS okay to get involved and mate mistakes* The experts and specia- 
lists have been dointj evetytiiing for us for so long that increased citizen 
involvement anr- participation will take time in ir^any coTBiiunities. VhJther 
the settinj is rural or urban, the citiaens provide tjie leadership and 
direction for enhancing the quility of life x.n the ccrurajnity. By doincj 

so uiey jainfain control over their lives antJ ttieir future. 

' > * . 

Utilizing Caiuiujiity and K-12 Programs 

No aspect of canmunity life is inore important than the education of 
our youth. A good portion of the taxes we pay at local, state, and federal 
levels IS designated for education. Leaders in the ociTurtunity--based 
education mcvQnent believe that n integration of solutions to hcne, 
school and caranunity needs will strengthen and reinforce learning ex- 
periences. This step is not easily achieved. Each corimunity, however, 
has witnin its bounuaries nanerous settings for ac*:lon learning as well 
as nany resource people with specidl skills, talents and experiences that 
oould support and enrich fonnal c^assroan learning. 

This interaction between the regular school prc^ran and the conpunity 
will not just Happen by ctiance. It requires planninj, organization, and 
leooership by both sctool acininistrators and the coTMuunity council if 
rritaningful and worthwhile interaction is to take place. The oarmjnity 
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nejiibers must know and support what the schools are doing it tiiey are ti.> 
become partners in the education process. How many projects can you 
think of Uirouyh which the schools could do something worthwhile for the 
caimunity? How many ways can you think of in which conmunity members — both 
parents and nonparents— could assist teachers and principals in schiool 
cictivities? I£ schools and the coTtfnunity wrk toyether, the list cx^uld 
be enuless. After all, the reason our children and youth atterid school 
IS to learn how to live in the comiunity.^ * 

In ciddition to irakiny education iiore meaniajfol, the integration of 
ca;i.ianiLy and scixx)l provides a means v^iereby rural caminities can rein- 
torce the values, beliefs and attitudes they wish tc- enoouraje in their 
children, ll^e association between ijeoerations and the passinc^ on o£ the 
social anci ^ iltLsral herita^je of a particular cdainunity can help to develop, 
strenJt^ip^ and iraintain a sense of catmunity ainong all inenibers. 

CQMMtT^ITy DLVELuPM£I/r 

V#hen ccjfUTiunity mejrUDers organize for problan solving and decision making, 
they gain the potential to effect aLi aspects of canmunity lite. Cooperative 
efforts enhan^je their ability to influence the decisions of govemrrient, business 
and CIVIC leaders. Linkages can be establi|hed between conuainity residents 
and existing governmental ana service agencies for the purposes of developing 
and *Tiaxiiaiziny jihysical resources. 

Ffesidents of rural areas frequenUy find themselves without t.^e resources 
taken f >r granted in suburban areas.. If the people themselves do not attack 
the problaas, the chaxx:es of solving tnose problems are remote. Comirunity- 
oasea education is one vehicle by v*iich residents can assess their needs, 
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organize for action, and exert their collective power tp brin^g about needed 
changes. 




CONCLUSION 

Vfe live today in a dynamic,* complex society. We are being challenged by 
the prospect of a future that will be even more canplexr where change will be 
more rapid and dramatic. Perhaps the key to meeting future needs lies in 'how 
well we develop leadership today, how well we define our goals, and how well 
we plart our course of action. Community-based education cannot solve all the 
probl^jns of- today or. tanorrow; it can involve people, agencies and institutions 
in cooperative efforts to find solutions. 
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Recruitment and Community 
Technical Resource Center 



The Recruitment and Community Technical Resource Centers work directly with the following Teacher 
Corps personnel in Washington: 



John A. Minor, Dtrector 

James P Steffensen. Associate Dtrector of Development 

Velma Robinson. Recruitment and Community Technical Resource Centers Program Monitor 
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Mailing Addre$M: 

Teacher Corps 
U.S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue. S.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20202 
(202) 472-2582 



Location: 

Teacher Corps Washington 
Donohoe Building 
400 6th Street 
Washington. D.C. 20202 
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